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rhessaly, and incamped hi the Malian Trachis, distant
a few miles only from the ground occupied by the de-
Thestni fenders of the pass. Here, as we are told
gle in Ther- in the exquisitely beautiful narrative of Hero-
mopyiai. dotos, the Persian king sent a horseman on
to see what the Greeks might be doing. To the west of
the old Phokian wall, the messenger saw the Spartans
with their arms piled, while some were wrestling and
others combing their hair. His report seemed to convict
them of mere folly; but Demaratos assured him that the
combing of their hair was a sign that the Spartans were
preparing to face a mortal danger. ' How can so few
men ever fight with my great army?' asked the king;
and for four days he waited, thinking that they must run
away. At last he ordered his army to advance; but their
efforts were vain. Troop after troop was hurled back,
until the Immortals were bidden to carry the pass. But
their spears were shorter than those of the Greeks ; linen
tunics were of little use in an encounter with iron-clad
men; and mere numbers were a hindrance in the narrow
pass. Pretending to fly, the Spartans drew the bar-
barians on, and then, turning round, cut them down with-
out mercy. Thrice the king leaped from his throne in
terror during that terrible fight: but on the following
day he renewed the onset, thinking that the enemy must
be too tired to fight. The Greeks were all drawn out in
battle array, except the Phokians,who had been detadhed
to guard the path which led over the ridge Anopaia.
The scenes of the day before were repeated, and Xerxes
was well-nigh at his wits' end when a kalian named
Ephialtes told him of this mountain pathway. Having
received the king's orders, Hydarnes set out from the
camp as the daylight died away; and all night long
with his men he followed the path, the mountains of Oita
rising on the right hand and the hills of Trachis on the